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2. To corrupt; to di(grace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God’s maintain, 

My virgin life, no Jpotted thoughts fhall ifain. Sidney* 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apoflles; but at this day it is fpotied with 
many abfurdities. Abbot's Dejcnpi. of the World. 

Spo'tless. adj. [from fpot ] 
i. Free from (pots. 

1. Free from reproach or impurity; immaculate; pure; un¬ 
tainted. 

So much fairer 

And fpotlefs fhall mine innocence arife. 

When the king knows my truth. Shakefpeare. 

I dare my life lay down, that the queen is fpotlefs 
In th’ eyes of heaven. Sbakejpeare's Winters Tale. 

You grac’d the fev’ral parts of life, 

A fpotlefs virgin, and a faultlefs wife. Waller. 

We fometimes wifh that it had been our lot to live and con¬ 
ven'd with Cbrift, to hear his divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his fpotlefs behaviour ; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 
to him and his dodfrin-e. Aitabury. 

Eternal funfhine of the fpotlefs mind, 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wifh refign’d. Pope. 

Spo'tter. n.f [from fpot. J One that fpots ; one that maculates. 
Spo'tty. adj. [from Jpot.~\ Full of fpots; maculated. 

The moon whofe orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artift views 
In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her fpotty globe. Adilton. 

Spou'sal. adj. [from fpoufe.'] Nuptial; matrimonial ; conju¬ 
gal ; connubial; bridal. 

There {hall we confummate our fpoufal rites. Shakefpeare. 

Hope’s chaff kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead. 
Than fpoufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crafbaw. 

This other in i er prime of love, 

SpGifal embraces vitiated with gold. 

Sleep It thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 

Th y fpoufal ornament negledted lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife 


Milton. 


Pope's Odyffey. 
Marriage; 
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SrothsAL. n.J. [ efpoif idles, Ft. fponfalia, Latin.] 
nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a fpoufal , 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 
Thruft in between the padfion of thefe kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shakefpeare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar. 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp.' Milton. 

The fpbtfah of Hippolita the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the fcaft were feen. Dryden; 

iEtherial mufick did her death prepare. 

Like joyful founds of fpoufals in the air: 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE, n.f. (fponfa, fponfis, Latin; ejpoufe, French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 

She is of good efteem ; 

Befide fo Qualified as may befeem 

The fpouje of any noble gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

At once farewel, O faithful fpoufe! they faid ; • 

At once th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips invade.-Dryvf. 
Spou'sed. adj. [from ti e noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm; fhc fpous'd about him twins 
Her man iageable arms. Milton. 

Spou'seless. adj. [from fpoufe.'] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the fpoufelejs queen with am’rous wiles. 

Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 

Spout, n.f. [from fpuyt, Dutch.] 

i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veffiel out of which any thing 
is poured. 

She gafping to begin fome fpeech, her eyes 
Became two fpouts. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unto the 
lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a fiftula or fpout at 
the Read . Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

If you chance it to lack. 

Be it claret or fack, 

I’ll make this fnout 
To deal it about. 

Or this to run out. 

As it were from a fpout. Ben. fohnfon. 

As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out. 

As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one fpout. Donne. 

In Gaza they couch veflels of earth in their walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pals it down in fpouts into 
rooms. . . Bacon. 

Let the water be fed by Tome higher than the pool, and de¬ 
livered into it by fair fpouts, and then difeharged by fome 
equality of bores "that it ftay little. Bacon, 
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In this Angle cathedral the very [pouts are loaded with orn . 

mcnts - „ , Ad£f m „ l; l 

From filver fpouts the grateful liquors glide, f 

And China’s earth receives the fmoking tide. p - 1 

2. Water falling in a body ; a cataraft, fuch as is feen in 1 
hot climates when clouds fometimes difeharge all itheir wat ' 
at once. 

Not the dreadful fpout, . ; 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than fhall my prompted fword 
Failing on Diomede. Shakefpea > es Troilus and CreJJiJa 

The force of thefe motions preffing more in fome places' than 
in others, there would fall not fhowers, but great fpouts or 
cafcades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To Spout, v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence 
cr in a colledled body as from a fpout. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. 

Which here we came to fpout againft your town. Shakefp, 
I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or fpouiah 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bom 

She fwims in blood, and blood does /pouting, throw 
To heav’n, thatheav’n mens cruelties might know. Waller, 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; 

He twifts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 

He fpouts the tide. Creech. 

To Spout, v. n. To ifiiie as from a fpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, vfhxchjpouiedout of the fide of the hills. Sidnew 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it flood, 

Till out it rufh’d, expell’d by ftreams of fpcutlrg blood. DryP 
It fpouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 
them, upon the face of the ground. Woodward. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with /pouting rills. Tbonfons Autumn. 

To Sprain, v. a. [Corrupted from Jl rain.'} To ftretchthe li¬ 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 

Should the big laft extend the fhoe too wide, 

The hidden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or 2,nc\o fprain. Gey. 

Sprain, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenlion of ligaments with¬ 
out diflocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it w r as with fome fprain at tennis. 

Temple. 

Spraints. n.f. The dung of an otter. Bid. 

Sprang. The preterite o {fpring.. 

Mankind fprang from one common original ; whence this 


Tiliotfon. 


Sidney 


tradition would be univerfally difFufed. 

Sprat, n.f. [ fprot, Dutch.] A fmall fea fifh. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings 
All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and fpurlings for their houfe. Tufftr. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat , barn, fmelts. Ciyt:ep>. 

To Sprawl, v.n. [Jpradle, Danifh; fpartelen, Dutch.] 

1. To ftruggle as in the convulfions of death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it fprtiwh, 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Shakefpeare. 

Some lie fprawling on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 

2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but upon fprawling a> d ft rug- 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. LEfrarge. 

Telamon hap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his faften’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden, 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, , 

He learns to kick, and wince, and fprawl. ri f‘ 

Did the ftarsdo this feat once only, which gave beginnm 0 
to human race? who were there then in the world, too* 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their natni 
ties, as they fprawled out of ditches r l< '* 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There fprawl'd a while, and fcarce got out, 

All cover’d o’er with flime. lUj ‘ 

Spray, n.f [Of the fame race with fprit and Jprout.j 
The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits o n fpray. 

And every beaft that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afrefh out of their lute dilmay. 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hu r 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs hisy/r^’L 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. ' a 

In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put fort i, 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root, > 

From whence that tender fpray did fweetly fipring. 

The wind that whiftles through th o fpray >> 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 

And hidden birds with native lays, 

The golden fleep prolong. 
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The foam of the fea, commonly written fpry 
Winds raife fome of the fait with th e fpray. 

To SPREAD, v.a. 


Arbuthnot , 

ToatJB- -- Crpr> eban ’ Saxon; fp’V dm i Dutch.] 

, To extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or fill a largei fpace 

He bought a field where he had fpread his tent. Gen. xxxni. 
Rizpa \i fpread fackloth for her upon the rock. 2 Sam, xxi. 
Make the trees more tall, more fpread, and more hafty than 
they ufe to be. Bern’s Natural Ht/lory. 

Silver fpread into plates is brought from I arihiin. jet. x, 

4. To cover by extenfion. 

Her cheeks their frefhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville , 

<3 To cover over. # r . . 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the gqjdlmith 

fpreadeth it over with gold. IJa. xl. 19. 

4. To ftretch ; to extend. 

* Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shakefpeare. 
I-Ie arofe from kneeling, with his hands fpread up to heaven, 
and he Defied the congregation. 1 Kings viii. 54. 

The ftatelv trees faff Jpread their branches. Milton. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus la y fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope. 

5. To publifh ; to divulge ; to difleminate. 

They, when departed, fpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. Matth. ix. 31. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to diffufe. 

Their courfe thro’ thickeft conftellacions held, 

They fpread their bane. Milton. 

To Spread, v.n. To extend or expand itfelf. 

Can any underftand the fpreadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle ? Job xxxvi. 29. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion only of xhEir.fpread- 
ihg and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they fp’ cad much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 

And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there. Addifon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end fpreading forth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addifon . 

Spread, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compafs. 

I have got a fine fpread of improveable lands, and am al¬ 
ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. Addifon. 

2. Expanfion of parts. 

No flower hath that fpread of the woodbind. Bacon « 

Sprea’der. n.f. [fromfpread.~\ 

1. One that fpreads. 

By conforming ourfelves we fhould be fpreaders of a worfe 
infedion than any we are likely to draw from Papifts by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2 . Publifher; divulger; diffe mink tor. 

If it be a miftake, I defire I may not be accufed for a fbread- 
tr of falfe news. Swift. 

Sprent. part, [rrom fprene, to fprinkle, ppjienjan, pppenan, 
Saxon ; Jprengen, Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolete. 

O lips, that kifs'd that hand, with my tears fprent. Sidney. 
Sprig, n.f. [ yfrig, Welfli, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with fpring.] A fmall branch; a fpray. 

The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are defirous to have fome fprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty years; 

While ev’ry fool his claim alledges. 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swift. 

Sprig Chrjlal. n.f. J 

In perpendicular fiflures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hexan udar column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near fhc other leflening gradually, till it terminates in a point: 
this is called by lapidaries fprig or rock chryjlal. Woodward. 
ad }- [ from fP r h- ] Full of fmall branches, 
hi RIGHT, n.f [Conrraflion of fpirit, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
anciently written fprete or fpryte ; and fpirit, as now written, 
was long confidercd in verfe as a monqfyllable: this word 
nou.d therefore be fpelled fpnte, and its derivatives fpritely, 
Jpnteful-, but cuftom has determined otherwife.] . 

Spirit; fhade; foul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth difplay 

T he gate with pearls and rubies richly dDht, 

Through which her words fo wife do make their wav, 

1 “ bcar ‘ he meffage of her /fright. Speafer. 

) 01th he called out of deep darknefs dread, ^ ^ 

Legions of fprights, the which like little flies, 

Hutt’ring about his ever damned head. 

Await whereto their fervicc he applies. Fairy guem. 

ft hile with heav r.ly charity file fpoke, 

A ftreaming blaze the filent fliadows broke ; 
f j blI( ? s °hfcene to forefts wing’d their flight. 

And gap,ng graves received the guilty fpright. 

Jt thefe am I who thy protection claim, 

A watchful fpnte. 
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Drydi 


en. 


Pope, 


2 . 


Walking fpirit; apparition. ✓ , 

The ideas of goblins and fprights have no more to o wi t 
darknefs than light; yet let but a foohfl} maid inculcate tlielc 
often on tire mind of a child, poffibjy he fhall never be able to 

feparate them again. LOiU ' 

3 Power which gives cheerfulnefs or courage. 

^ O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’ft us moft immortal fhape to wear. 

Hold thou my heart, eftablifh thou my fprights: 

To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly. 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. Sidney. 

A. An arrow. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called fprights, 
without any other heads fave wood fharpened; which were 
difeharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the Tides 
of fhips where a bullet would not. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

To Spright. v. a. To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 

I am fprighted with a fool. Shakefpeare s Cymbc.ine. 

SprPghtful. adj. [fpright mid full.] Lively; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time {hall teach me fpeed.— 

—Spoke like a jprightful noble gentleman. Shakefpeare . 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 

At fight of thee, and bound with Jprightful joys. Otway. 

Spri'ghtfully. adv. [from fprightfnl.] Brifkly; vigorouflyi 
Norfolk, ffrightfully and bold, 

Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shakefp. 

Spri'ghtliness. n.f. [from fprightlyf Livelinefs; brifknefs ; 
vigour; gaiety; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when {he a<Bs in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with what a 
fprightlinefs and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. Addifon. 

Sprightly, adj. [fromfpright.~] Gay; brifk; lively; vigo- 
airy ; 


rous; airy ; vivacious,. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Prior. 
Pope. 


And fprightly wit and love infpires. 

When now the fprightly trumpet, from afar, 

Plad giv’n the fignal of approaching war. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay : 

Of opening heav’n they fung, and gladfome day. 

The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen. i 

To Spring, v. n. Preterite fprung or jprang, anciently Jprong. 
[ypjunjan, Sax. fpringen, Dutch.] 

1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 

All bleft fecrers, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s cl i ft re ft. Shakefpeare . 

'Fo his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a lafting fpring. Shakefpeare's Plenry VIII. 
To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to fpring forth. Job xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that fprang 
up and encreafed. Mark iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle fprings, to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paflage to the milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 
it; and the teeth of the young not fprung, are effects of pro¬ 
vidence. R ay% 

3. 'Fo proceed as from feed. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelyes ; 
and in the fecond year that which fpringeth of the fame. 2 Kings. 
Much more good of fin fhall fpring. Milton. 

4. To come into exiftence ; to iftue forth. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the hoiife of York, 

They^ never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shakefpeare. 

Fv n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part. 
And each warm wifh fprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 

5. To arife; to appear. ‘ 

When the day began to fpring, they let her go. fudges. 

To them which fat in the region and fhadow of death, light 

. up :. m „ Matth. iv. ?6. 

o. 10 iliue with eftedl or force. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expended morn ; 

Oh fpring to light: aufpicious babe be born. Pope. 

7. To proceed as from anceftors. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continued ; and what flock he fprings of; 

The noble houfe of Marcius. Sbakejgeares Coriolanits . 
(Jur Lord jprang out of Judea. vii. u . 

All theie 

Shall, like the brethren fpruqg of dragon’s teeth. 

Ruin each other, and he fall amongft ’em. Pen. fohnfon. 

Pleroes of old, by rapine, and by fpoil. 

In fearch of fame did all die world embroil; 

Thus 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































